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From the moment a child emerges from their mother, they have a 
nature-certain inextricable elements that are simply part of their being. 
From then onward, they have experiences, or what traditional psychological 
study would call “nurture”. 

One naturally asks “How is it that some experiences and input become an 
integral part of a person's being, whereas others are forgotten or rejected? 
How is it that there are some things which some people love, whereas those 
same exact things others hate?” 

This is because our minds consist of a mix of confirmations and negations 
of the many stimuli and experiences we receive throughout our lives. We 
seek and we accept that which confirms us, and we negate that which also 
negates us. 

When we receive a stimulus that confirms us, we accept it into ourselves 
because it is like us or compliments us, negates or opposes a bad experience 
or stimulus, or perhaps even fills in a missing part of our existing selves. It 
thus amplifies that existing part of ourselves and puts something new into 
us. When people say that their existing interests “led” them to something 
else, or that they immediately found something to be “interesting”, they are 
referring to this phenomenon. 

When we receive a stimulus that negates us, we reject, subconsciously or 
consciously, because we do not feel that it is something beneficial, because it 
is not compatible with what exists within us already, or because we think it 
is bad. 

Because our nature is who we are fundamentally and everything else is built 
on it, that which is clearly and separably nature cannot be negated. Nurture 
always magnifies existing parts of our nature. Though it is ultimately always 
confirmed, it can be suppressed or confused. 

As people grow, direct nature is covered up by nurture, which means that 
nurture can be negated, along with confirmed, suppressed, or confused. 

In this way, people actively seek or passively absorb what confirms that 
which already exists in their mind. Specifically, people embrace that which 
is (a) complementary to what is already within them, (b) that which is what 
they consider to be pleasurable, (c) that which is “Something missing”, 
something we want to be or have, consciously or subconsciously, but are not 
or do not have, (d) something that is opposite to or negates a stimulus 
considered to be bad, or (e) archetypes of (a), (b), (c), and (d). 


There are two types of negation: normal negation and rejectional negation. 
Normal negation occurs when a stimulus that is more powerful and 
confirmatory than an existing part of a person is received. In this way, an 
existing part of a person is overturned by a new stimulus. However, if the 
stimulus is something less powerful, it is negated. 

Another type of negation, rejectional negation, can occur when a new 
stimulus, thing, or idea is presented and is immediately negated without 
any sort of prior confirmation or perhaps even consideration. 
Interestingly, in the case of positive stimuli, their effect diminishes each 
time they occur. However, in the case of negative stimuli, their effect 
increases each time they occur. This explains why people erupt and say 
things like “I won’t have it anymore” only after repeated negative stimuli. 
This also explains why people don't laugh at a joke the tenth time. 

The desire for confirmation in the confirm-negate principle explains why 
we desire things that we are used to or archetypes thereof, including things 
that we might consider “bad.” This is part of the reason why it is so hard to 
unlearn habits, be they constructive or destructive ones. 

Confirmations and negations can and do occur on larger scales. A stimulus 
or set of stimuli can confirm or negate a large number of parts of our mind 
at once. Such chains of confirmation or negation cause identity changes, 
deep thought, and confusion, but end with a sense of renewal. These 
processes are fundamental in how they make us who we are. 

It must be understood that individual experiences are stagnant. Our minds 
are flexible because they are combinations of multiple confirmations and 
negations. For instance, a fearful experience one had 15 years ago may still 
be scary or traumatizing, even though a similar experience now would be 
dismissed or unnoticed. Why? This is because that happened at a certain 
time when the mind was different. The reception of that stimulus into your 
mind happened then. Interestingly, it still influences your current mind and 
the way you think today, to varying degree, in large part because more 
confirmations and negations were built on that stimulus. 

It should also be noted that when a person receives something that later 
confirms them, it is tempered and influenced by their existing mind and 
turned into something slightly different than the original. 

A factor that influences the confirm-negate process is our emotional 
vulnerability to the source of the stimulus or experience. If a person is more 
emotionally invested in another entity (especially another human), the 


person will be much more profoundly affected by that other entity and thus 
anything that originates from that entity. Emotional vulnerability comes 
with people or things which we are emotionally invested in. We also 
become emotionally vulnerable to entities that confirm us. 

A slightly different phenomenon occurs when a person knows that what 
comes from a given entity is highly consequential to them. A certain level of 
emotional vulnerability comes simply from the fact that a certain entity is 
consequential to us. However, since emotional vulnerability to another 
human often takes the form of kinship or friendship, both of which are 
inherently reciprocal bonds, any healthy relationship between two people 
will involve some feeling of consequentiality from the other human. 
Although the confirm-negate principle is the largest determining factor in 
who we become, it is not the only determining factor. 

For instance, the psychological state of a person at the time of their 
confirmation or negation subliminally influences how the new stimulus 
reacts with the mind-and the effect of this can and usually does remain 
years or decades later. 

Because the mind begins in the brain, the brain's physical structure, 
neurology, and level of age-related development at the time of a stimulus’ 
reception influences confirmation and negation. Additionally, stimuli 
received during the first five to ten years of one's life have the potential to 
become nature-like, due to the fact that the mind is young and naturally 
extremely receptive. 

In this way, we are able to relate ourselves to the world around us as well as 
view the world around us in relation to ourselves. In this way, people are 
able to advance themselves and their interests as well as persuade others. In 
this way, people are able to form relationships, friendships, and healthy 
communities. The confirm-negate principle explains why some people 
under- or over-react to certain situations. This is why people are triggered, 
either positively or negatively, by certain people, places, and things. This is 
why people care about and gravitate toward some things more than other 
things. This is why some events-which happen everyday simply as a result 
of our interaction and integration with the world-change our lives, while 
some we hardly remember the next day. Why? We are confirmations and 
negations. 


